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REPORT ON A SELF-DIRECTED SYSTEM OF 
KINDERGARTEN SUPERVISION 



ALBERT SHIELS 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, California 



At the beginning of the present school year, in the absence of 
the customary supervisor of kindergartens, it was thought best to 
organize the two hundred and fifty kindergarten teachers in the 
public schools of Los Angeles for an experiment in self-help. 

The success of this plan does not imply that it would be wise 
to abandon formal supervision, but it does suggest that a certain 
type of supervision which now discourages initiative or contribution 
by the teachers could well be modified so that those who actually do 
the teaching will feel responsibility in devising methods of instruc- 
tion and direction. 

Briefly, the plan adopted involves the following arrangements 
for visits and meetings, with emphasis placed upon the advisability 
of informality and especially upon the cultivation of a spirit of 
reciprocal helpfulness and good-fellowship. 

The kindergarten teachers are divided into eleven groups, each 
group including teachers in adjacent schools for convenience in 
visiting and in holding meetings. The afternoon teachers, fifteen 
in number, somewhat widely scattered, constitute a twelfth group. 
These last teachers, by reason of great distances and late afternoon 
hours, are unable to realize the full benefits of the organization. 
The functions of these groups are twofold : to arrange a system of 
visits within their own number and to conduct a series of round 
tables, one each month, for the entire group constituency. 

Each of these divisions elects one of its own number as visitor 
for the respective district, who shall also preside at its round-table 
meetings. Since the work of the visitor necessitates absence from 
her own kindergarten room at least two or three times each month, 
it is obviously necessary that the one selected should be a director 
of a sufficiently large kindergarten school to require the services of 
an assistant, who, in the absence of the director visitor, may assume 
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charge of the entire room. The visits of the several representatives 
of the groups are so timed as to secure the approval of the principal 
in each instance and to interfere least with the regular work of the 
visiting director in her own room. 

No effort at supervision in the technical sense of the term is 
involved in the visiting, much less is any place given to criticism. 
The sole aim is to arouse the consciousness of a common problem 
and to extend to all through the medium of the visits and the round 
table a knowledge of the varying activities, devices, and educational 
materials in vogue in the several kindergartens of the group. 

The round table of each district is held monthly, on a date 
agreed upon by the group, in the kindergarten room of one of the 
school buildings in that district. The holding of the round tables 
in the different kindergarten rooms has resulted in a distinct advan- 
tage not at first anticipated, since there has arisen a fine rivalry in 
the showing of interesting and original handwork and room decora- 
tions and in calling attention to new music and story-books, with 
the result that a great variety of suggestive contributions to 
kindergarten knowledge and practice have been made. 

In the conduct of its round tables and in its visiting each group 
is thoroughly democratic. It selects its own visitor to act also as 
the chairman of the round-table meetings, decides upon its own 
place of meeting, and chooses its own subjects for discussion. 

The second large feature of this simple organization is a bi- 
monthly meeting of the entire kindergarten force, held in a school 
auditorium so arranged that floor space for games and rhythmic 
exercises may be had by removal of chairs. 

So much for the plan. During the months of November, 
December, and January, thirty-two meetings of round tables have 
been held with a total number in attendance of five hundred, an 
average of fifteen for each district meeting. The visitors report 
eighty-seven visits to as many different kindergartens during those 
same months. Two general meetings have given opportunity for 
all the teachers to come together, the actual attendance in each 
instance being about two hundred. 

A few words about the subjects discussed and the work pre- 
sented at the round-table gatherings may be of interest. The 
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discussions have ranged from the common problem of the trouble- 
some child and the perplexities of unsatisfactory materials to 
reports of serious attempts to adjust the use of equipment to the 
immediate interest of the individual child, thereby breaking away 
from the imposition of too formal and too uniform types of work 
upon all the children at a given table. There have been earnest 
discussions on the improvement of equipment and the comparative 
value to the child of certain of the gifts. Excellent suggestions for 
the adaptation of new varieties of virtually costless "outside" 
materials have given such an impetus to this type of handwork that 
a permanent exhibit has been installed in the elementary library 
building to which additions will be constantly made. As instances 
of these inexpensive materials and the articles which may be made 
from them the following are mentioned: cardboard from laundry 
made into castles; paper sacks, jewelry boxes, and kelp converted 
into dolls; spools and skewer sticks made into tops; twigs and 
colored paper into flowers. 

One of the round-table meetings is here described: 

We sat about the low tables with pencils and paper and each made a list 
of the ten stories she considered the best for kindergarten children. From 
these several lists were selected the ten accounted best to constitute a recom- 
mended list. Whenever a teacher mentioned a story not known to the others 
she was asked to tell the story as though to her children. 

In many instances principals and first- and second-grade 
teachers have asked to be present and have contributed to the 
discussions. 

That the kindergarten teachers pronounce this experiment in 
self-help altogether successful is evidenced by the many delighted 
expressions of appreciation of these opportunities for interchange of 
opinions and experience. The unanimous testimony is that the 
gatherings inspire the teachers with a delightful feeling of fellowship 
and a lively interest in the common problems of kindergarten work. 
All agree that under the spur of responsibility the teachers have 
worked with gratifying unanimity to improve their schools, and 
that the habit of waiting for orders from above has somewhat 
loosened its grip. 

In closing this account of the kindergarten experiment a report 
of one of the general meetings should be given. The program was 
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planned and carried out by the teachers of four of the round-table 
districts combined. It simulated a kindergarten circle. The 
opening number was Oscar Wilde's story, "The Selfish Giant," 
told most delightfully with explanations of how the story by 
certain changes and abridgments could be adapted to kindergarten 
children. 

The story was followed by a series of songs especially appropriate 
to springtime, sung by twenty-four teachers in circle with 
appropriate, illustrative rhythms. Some of the songs were chosen 
because they were new, and the careful rendering really served as a 
lesson in interpretation for the other kindergartners. 

A group of circle games worked out in the same careful manner 
followed the songs. Some of these were old games with new 
suggestions in the action. 

The kindergartners then adjourned to the exhibit room where 
had been gathered an interesting collection of handwork done in the 
rooms of those teachers who were responsible for the afternoon's 
program. The character and arrangement of the articles on exhibit 
had a special charm growing out of the fact that the spirit of spring 
was reflected throughout. On entering the room one noticed win- 
dow boxes of what proved to be green crepe paper filled with hya- 
cinths in different shades, the latter made of torn paper gracefully 
and naturally arranged on twigs. Only a nearer view removed the 
first impression of real window boxes and real hyacinths. Butter- 
flies on diminutive branches and paper-cut landscapes adorned the 
walls. 

To one not initiated, the variety of objects and especially of 
paper-cut articles was bewildering. No kindergartners, however, 
manifested the slightest bewilderment. Equipped with pencil and 
scissors, each teacher proceeded with amazing directness to secure 
patterns of the particular articles which appealed to her fancy and 
met her needs. The practical and helpful nature of this exhibit 
was manifest from the eager efforts of all not to allow a single 
suggestion to escape them. 

In a word it may be said that this community effort, undirected 
by superior officers, as it was expressed in the meeting and in the 
exhibit, was not only most creditable but also a fine confirmation 
of the success of this kindergarten experiment in self-help. 



